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Por Every Other Sunday. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 

BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
Dezawme of baitledays, we keep 
Old vigils where our comrades sleep. 
While the brave visions hurry by.— 
The torn flags in the embatiled sky. 
The serried ranks, the stormy field, 
Then Peace enthroned, the war-wounds healed, 
Hope pointing all the way before 
Through Brotherhood’s wide-open door. 


Yet many flags on hill and mere 

Guard these low mounds since yester-year 
And few of us, now bent and gray. 

Still keep our heroes’ holy-day, 

While, as in other times, we come 

To halting sound of muffled drum, 

And by their graves our tokens lay 

In memory of yesterday. 


Por Every Giher Sunday, 
HOW JOHNNIE HONORED THE FLAG. 
BY MARY L. BALLOU, 


school the Friday before Memorial Sun- 
day. Carl was Johnnie's big brother, and 
Johnnie listened eagerly to all he had to say, 
so that he might act like a grown-up boy 
himself. 

As soon as dinner was served, Carl's father 
began to ask him about the exercises at school 
that morning. 

“Oh, they were fine, father,’ responded Carl 
eagerly. ‘We all marched to the big hall to 
Sing, and each room had a flag. The boy who 
had the best deportment for the term carried 
it and held it by his desk all the time, My, 
didn’t it look nice with twelve big flags mark- 
ing the rooms and three more draped over the 
platform! When we sang ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ the boys all went down to the front 
and waved the flags, and we all saluted. Oh, 
it was great!” 

Carl stopped for breath and for a few mouth- 
fuls of dinner, Johnnie was breathless, too. 
He could see the assembled boys and the wav- 
ing flags, for imagination never failed him, 

“We sang ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ this 
morning, too,” he murmured, “but we didn’t 
have any flags, only one drawed on the board.” 

"Who ‘drawed? it!” queried his father, 

"© papa, [mean ‘drew.’ Miss Ralston drew 
it, What elie wan there, Carly" 

"We sang “Tenting Toenight’; and then 
Mr, Blackford—-he'a the principal's father and 
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a Grand Army man—made a speech about the 
war and the soldiers, But, papa, what do you 
think he said last of all? He said it was very 
grand and glorious to go to war and be a soldier 
and perhaps to be wounded or die for our country 
and our flag, but it was just as glorious to live 
in these days and be a noble citizen. He said 
that meant we must look after our country 
every day and see if we got good men to take 
care of her affairs,”’ 


Here Carl stopped for some more breath and 
went on in a minute: 

“Then he grew awfully solemn and spoke so 
slow. He said that to honor the flag meant 
most of all that every boy should do what he 
knew to be right. He looked out for his coun- 
try’s life best when he looked after his own 
life and made it upright and noble, Every boy 
who lives an honest life honors the flag as much 
as a soldier.” 
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Carl stopped and went on with his dinner, 
but Johnnie felt a funny lump in his throat. 
“Every boy who lives an honest life honors 
the flag as much as a soldier.’ Pretty soon 
he went out in the garden to think it over; and, 
the more he thought, the more troubled he grew. 

Temptation had come in Johnnie’s way the 
Sunday before, and his conscience had talked 
to him all the week. When Sunday School 
began, Bessie Raynes, who sat in the next class 
to Johnnie, was in tears because she had dropped 
a bright new ten-cent piece she had brought 
for the collection. Nobody could find it, and 
the lessons went on. After school Johnnie 
stayed to help pick up the singing books, and, 
as he moved among the settees in Bessie’s class, 
he saw the edge of the dime shining under the 
leg of one of them. His first thought was to 
hand it to the treasurer, but he had gone. So 
then Johnnie slipped it into his blouse pocket 
and started home. 

If Johnnie’s way had not led by a toy store 
where in the window was a big ball marked 
“ten cents’? which he had wanted for at least 
two weeks, there might not have been any story, 

As it was, there was a strange correspondence 
between the ten cents in his pocket and the 
price of the ball in the window. Two voices 
began to talk in Johnnie’s heart. One said: 


“Tt’s yours. You found it. Buy the ball.” 
The other said, “‘But you know it is Bessie’s 
money.” 


“You don’t know where Bessie lives. You 
.can’t -take it back.” 

“Bessie will come to Sunday Seoul. = 

“Bessie doesn’t come very often.” 

“That’s why she brought ten cents. 
more reason you should give it back.” 

“She’ll forget it before you see her.” 

‘Anyhow, it isn’t your money.” 

The voices had not stopped when Johnnie 
reached home, and they talked at intervals all 
the week. 

When one was very insistent, he would go 
down to the toy store and look in the window, 
but then the other got very angry with him and 
always ended by that troublesome remark, 
“Anyhow, it isn’t your money.” 

Now a new light came to him out in the gar- 
den. “An honest boy honors the flag.” 
“What,” asked the voice, ‘does a dishonest 
boy do?” Johnnie hung his head, for he knew. 
He knew what grandpa had said about noble 
soldiers before he went to heaven, and how he 
had repeatedly told Carl and Johnnie to be brave 
soldiers if ever their country needed them, and 
always to be true to their country’s flag. How 
would grandpa, who had been a soldier, feel if 
he Isnew Johnnie had dishonored the flag? 

“Anyhow, I haven’t spent that old ten 
cents,” thought Johnnie. ‘Bessie meant. it 
for the collection, and I’ll drop it in next Sun- 
day, then it will be all right. I don’t want to 
tell her about it.” 

“Tt’s Bessie’s money,” 
voice. 

“What’s the difference?” said Johnnie. ‘I 
don’t want to tell.’ For poor Johnnie had 
met Bessie face to face that week and hadn’t 
said a word. 

“YT think you aren’t very brave,” 
voice. 


All the 


said the insisting 


said the 
“T don’t believe the flag is very proud 


of you. An honest boy honors the flag. What 
would grandpa think of you?’ 
The struggle lasted a little longer. Then 


Johnnie looked up, and from the flag pole on 
the piazza roof the Stars and Stripes waved 
slowly in the breezes. It was the flag grandpa 
had bought, and it decided the matter. Johnnie 
slowly walked up till its folds swung over his 


head. Then he said steadily to himself: “I’m 
going to take the money to Sunday School. 
I’m going to give it to Bessié. I’m going to 
tell her I found it, and I’m going to say I wanted 
to keep it; but I gave it back because it wasn’t 
mine, and it wouldn’t be honest. I’m going to 
do it for you, you flag up there, because that 
man said being honest is doing something for 
you.”’ 

Somehow the bad voice didn’t have a word 
to say; but the other one seemed to be pleased, 
and Johnnie ran away to play. 

When Sunday came, Bessie was in her place. 
Johnnie walked up bravely and handed her 
the money, saying, with a little flush: “I found 
it last Sunday. I wanted to spend it because 
I found it; but I was sure you owned it, so I 
brought it back to be honest.’”” He turned to 
hurry away, but Bessie’s teacher stopped him. 

“Why did you wish to be honest, Johnnie?”’ 
she asked softly. 


Children always trusted Miss Ford, and 


Johnnie answered bravely: “I did it to honor ~ 


the flag, Miss Ford. A man told Carl’s school 
it was honoring the flag like a soldier to be 
honest.” 

Then he rushed back to his class and never 
noticed that Miss Ford left her class to speak 
a few words to the superintendent. 

Just before the Sunday School closed, the 
superintendent asked for silence. He told 
the children that members of each class were 
to go to carry flowers to the soldiers’ graves. 
“And,” he added, “Johnnie Foster has been 
selected to go as flag-bearer. It needs a brave, 
honest boy to carry his country’s flag.”’ 


“UNKNOWN” to earth, but up on high 
No hero doth “unknown” e’er lie. 

No life is ever spent in vain: 

Each sacrifice its crown will gain. 

Upon the Angels’ golden book, 

If we some day be blest to look, 

We'll find each noble: deed writ down. 
Each resting-place to them is known, 
And, when the silver trumpet calls, 
They’ll take their place on heaven’s walls. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SCARECROW. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


AYMOND was visiting at his grandpa’s 
in the country. One day he was play- 
ing near the corn-field, when he looked 

up and saw a man with a big stick in his hand. 
He thought the man was coming after him, 
and he started for the house as fast as he could 
go, calling, “Grandpa! Grandpa!” 

Grandpa and grandma both came hurrying 
to the door to see what had happened. Ray- 
mond was almost out of breath when he reached 
them and could not answer at first when 
grandma asked what was the matter. At last 
he managed to say, “A man—with a big stick— 
after me.’ 

\ “Where were Dae asked grandpa. 

“Over by the corn-field,” said Raymond. 
At this grandpa laughed aloud. “Come with 
me,” he said, “and we will find him.” At 
first Raymond was afraid to go, but his grandpa 
said, “I will take care of you,” so he took a 
tight hold of grandpa’s hand and off they went. 

When they came near the field, the boy drew 
back, saying, “There he is! There he is!’ 

“How still he stands!” said grandpa. “Is 
that where he was when you saw him?” 


“Yes, he was in the same place,” Raymond 
replied. » 

“ Are you sure that he chased you?” 

“Oh, yes, he did.” 

“Did you see him running?” asked his 
grandpa. 

“No, but I know he was, for I felt him com- 
in, sd 

“J will ask him why he did so,” said grandpa. 
Raymond drew back again as they drew nearer 
to the man, who did not seem to see them and 
did not move. 

They came still nearer. What a queer-look- 
ing man he was, and what old clothes he wore! 
He must be a tramp. And why did he cover 
his face with his hat? One sleeve seemed to 
be empty. Why, he had only one arm. Poor 
man! 

They were close to him now. Why, it was 
not areal man, only a make-believe one. The 
clothes were stuffed with hay. How queer! 


“Do you think, now, that he chased you?’’ 


asked grandpa. 

“No,” answered Raymond “but I am sure 
I felt as if some one was after me. Who made 
him, and why is he here?” 

“T made him,” grandpa said. “It is a scare- 
crow. It is here to frighten the crows away, 
for they try to get the corn I have planted. 
They think, as you did, that it is a real man, 
and they go off faster than you went, calling 
out, not ‘Grandpa! Grandpa!’ as you did 
but ‘Caw! Caw! Caw!” 

For Every Other Sunday. 
LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND, NO. II. 
BY AUNT SUE. 


Guasgow, June. 


My Dear Little Girls, We came yesterday 


to this city. I always like to know the meaning 
of the name of places that I visit, so I have learned 
that the word “Glasgow” was once Glasgu, 
which means “the dear family.”” Many hun- 
dred years ago a very good priest, named 
Kentigern, gathered some friends about him 
to teach them to live good lives. He called 
these people his “dear family,” and he named 
the spot where they lived Glasgu for that reason. 
It is a very busy city, and quite a large one, 
and is situated on the banks of the river Clyde. 
Many great steamships are built here. 

To-day we went to see a large college for 
young men, but the finest thing we saw was 
the cathedral which was built hundreds of years 
ago. A cathedral is a very large church, 
larger than any church that you have ever 
seen. 

Matilda Morgan and her aunt have just 
taken a train for a town not far from here 
called Paisley, where the beautiful Paisley 
shawls that used to be worn so much are made. 
The aunt wishes to buy one, but I should not 
care much about nice things to wear if I could 
not teach my little girl better habits. Possibly 
we shall not meet these people again. I feel 
sorry for Matilda—sorry that she has never 
been taught obedience. 

Six or seven hundred years ago, England and 
Scotland were governed by separate kings; 
but now, as I think I have told you before, 
all these countries taken together are called 
Great Britain, and are ruled by King Edward 
VII., you know. The Scotch and the English 
were always in trouble. Finally England beat 


Scotland, and held that country for its own; 
but a great many battles were fought before 


all was settled. 


Then the Scotch quarrelled among themsskeae 
They could not decide who among them should ~ 


Every Other Sunday. 
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be king, so they invited an English king, Ed- 
ward I., to come up and settle the business for 
them; but they got into a fight with him, 
because he tried to be their king, and in one 
of their battles a Scotch commander, William 
Wallace, was killed. After that, another man, 
named Robert Bruce, rose up to fight the Eng- 
lish. He and his soldiers were_ beaten several 
times, and he began to be quite discouraged. 
One day, while he was lying on his bed, feeling 
very sad about his bad luck, he saw a spider 
trying to spin his web in the corner of the room. 
Six times he tried and failed, but the seventh 
time the web held together. Up jumped 
Robert Bruce, saying, “That is a lesson for 
me, I’ll try again.” And he did try again, 
and had better luck. This is a lesson for 
you, too, children. Think of it when you 
are at work on your examples or music 
lessons, 

A poet called Robert Burns tells us in a poem 
that, when Robert Bruce called his soldiers 
to fight with him against the English, he said 
to them: 

“Scots, who have with Wallace bled, 
Scots, whom Bruce has often led 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victory.” 


Robert. Bruce did beat the English very 
\thoroughly at last, in a great battle, which 
was fought at a place called Bannockburn. 
The word “burn”? means river or brook. 

A few days ago we visited Margaret and her 
grandmother. Uncle John and Mr. Chase 
preferred to see the launching of a great steamer 
in the frith of Clyde. I told the meaning of 
the word “frith” in my last letter. I wonder 
if my little girls remember it. 

We drove through a Jong narrow street to 
Grandma Allan’s house, which was _ built 
of stone, and looked very old, though beauti- 
fully nice and neat, There was a great, shin- 
ing brass knocker on the dark oak door, and 
there were queer wooden shutters at the win- 
dows. 

Before we were out of the carriage, Margaret 
was on the doorsteps, and her grandmother 
came hurrying after her, with smiles and wel- 
come for us all, : 

Margaret looked indeed like a Scotch lassie, 
in her tartan plaid frock. This plaid material, 
called tartan, is made in Bannockburn, where 
Robert. Bruce beat the English. I think he must 
have been dressed in it then, for in old times all 
the Highlanders (and Robert Bruce was a 
Highlander) wore short kilt skirts of this cloth. 
Their stockings, when they wore any, were 
short, and a long scarf, called a plaid, was 
passed over one shoulder and tied below the 
waist on the opposite side. This scarf was 
made of the same tartan as the skirt. A fam- 

. ily with all its relations was called a “clan,” 
and in old times every member wore the same 
colored and formed plaid. There was a great 
deal of blue and green in Margaret’s dress. 
I suppose it was the plaid of her clan. 

The grandmother took us into a pleasant 
parlor, where the furniture, though very old- 
fashioned, was nice and strong looking. One 
side of the room was lined with bookcases. 
On the top of one of them sat the bird of wis- 
dom, a great owl, all stuffed, and glaring with 
its bright glass eyes. 

The back part of the room was raised a step 
higher than the front part, making a kind of 
platform, and on this stood a harp and a low- 
cushioned seat was drawn close to it. Margaret 
told us that she was soon to have lessons on 
the harp. Pots of bright flowers were in the 
windows, and, lying in a cradle taking its 


,. 


afternoon nap was a big doll that Grandma 
Allan had given to the little girl. 

After a while a-maid served tea, hot ban- 
nocks (little biscuit made of oatmeal, pease, 
and rye), and delicious seed cakes, with fine 
orange marmalade, always so nicely made in 
Scotland. 

While we were sipping our tea, Margaret 
said, “Please, grandma, sing.” Of course we 
were delighted with the prospect of a song 
from such an old lady, and grandma seemed 
very willing to entertain us. What a picture 
she made, this dear old Scotch woman, with 
her harp drawn between her knees, and her 
hands gracefully sweeping the strings. 

Her voice was wonderfully sweet and strong 
for one so old, and the song was one you have 
often heard, “Auld Lang Syne,” written by 
the Scotch poet, Robert Burns. I am sure 
you have often heard it sung. It begins in 
this way: 

“Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 
Should old acquaintance be forgot 
And days of old lang syne?” 


“Tang Syne,” means, long time ago. Then 
followed other songs of Robert Burns which 
occasioned much talk about the poet; and it 
was arranged that Margaret and her grand- 
mother should go with us the next day to visit 
his birthplace. ‘ 

Grandma Allan asked the children if they 
would like to hear a real old-fashioned Scotch 
bag-pipe. Then she called an old man-servant 
to play for us. He had lived with her when 
Margaret’s father was a little boy, and was 
now so old that he was not able to do much 
work; but grandma said she kept him because 
of the faithful work he had done in past years. 

Queer enough he looked, with his bent form 
and curly white hair; but the children thought 
his bag-pipe queerer still. It was like an old 
mail-bag with pipes in the end to blow through, 
and it sounded as if a lot of bees were in a 
violin, having a fight with the music. 

We were so pleasantly entertained that it 
was nearly night when we left. 

The next time I write, I will tell you of our 
visit to Ayr, the birthplace of Robert Burns. 
Some people call it the “Land of Burns.” 

Your affectionate 
Aunt Sun. 


Try to be happy im this present moment, and 
put not off being so to a time to come, as though 
that time should be of another make from this 
which has already come and is ours. 

THomss FULLER. 


MY NEIGHBOR. 


T HAVE a new neighbor just over the way,— 

She was moving in on the first of May. 

When.she took in her household goods, I saw 

They were nothing but rubbish and sticks and 

straw: 

But, when I made her a call just now, 

I found she had furnished her house somehow 

All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 

The prettiest cottage in all the street. 

Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 

A thousand times better and softer than mine; 

Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 

Were woven blossoms of pink and white; 

And the dainty roof of her tiny home 

Was a broad green leaf, like an emerald dome. 

Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did see, 

Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple-tree. 
Youth's Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TURF GATHERERS. 


BY ANNA J,. BULLARD. 


ne ARTHA, stop dancing that reel and 
come out with me,” said her father, 
laughing. 


“But it’s such a lovely day, and I feel so 
lively,” replied Martha, whose rosy cheeks 
looked like ripe red apples, and whose curly 
hair hung in a tangle down her back. 

“The beast is ready, my lass: away with 
you.” 

“All right, where is my plaid shawl? Oh, 
here it is, making a nice soft cushion for the 
cat.” ~ 
A few moments afterward Martha was canter- 
ing over the hills on the back of her little donkey, 
and her father followed after on foot. 

At the side of the donkey hung a large empty 
basket which at noon would be filled with turf 
for the fire at the cottage; for the three were 
bound for an Irish peat bog that morning, and 
Martha always helped her father at this season. 

Soon the little maid was humming over her 
work, and the little donkey with ears laid back 
was waiting impatiently near by. 

“O father,’ called Martha, “where shall 
we begin to-day?” 

“Tn the east corner, child. Take each piece 
of turf which you see cut of the size and shape 
of a brick and stand it on end to dry, and be 
very careful not to fall into the water, lassie.’’ 

“Why has the turf from the top of the peat 
bog a different name from that gathered below, 
father?” 

“Well, long, long ago—further back than 
I can remember—the rushes and mosses and 
ferns and reeds which grew in this damp place 
where we are standing began to decay: each 
year a new growth of moss and other weeds 
did the same thing in the fall of the year, and 
of course the wind and rain and snow helped 
things. ° 

“Tinally a thin layer of earth was formed 
which we cut two feet into the ground to find, 
that is called the peat; and this part on top is 
not as black, but more spongy, and full of roots, 
and is called turf. 

“ How lucky we are to have it here in Ireland, 
father, and most of us are so poor we could not 
afford to buy wood.” 

“The good God has placed it here for us, 
Martha, so that we may be warm and com- 
fortable during the cold winter—but look out!”’ 

Too late Martha had made a mis-step and 
had tumbled into the water of the bog. 

“Oh, but it’s cold, father,’ she shouted. 

“Glad you didn’t have your shoes on,” he 
called. “Now give me your hand.” 

“Wait a moment, I have found something.” 

“Grab it and come out, or you will get a 
cold,’ said her father, impatiently. 

“Look,” and in her hand Martha held a long 
chain, 

“What is it?” 

“A chain, I guess, but it’s very black and 
sticky.” 

“TLet’s have it.”” And he polished it nervously 
with his coarse woolen coat sleeve. 

“My! it’s a heavy gold chain, child, and will 
sell for many dollars. It must have been lost 
over a hundred years ago!”’ 

“And now we can pay the mortgage off our 
cottage, father. And aren’t you glad I fell 
into the bog, father?” And she hummed a 
merry tune as she placed the peat, which had 
dried a month and more, into the long wicker 
basket, to be piled high before the door of the 
little hut for their use in the cold winter weather. 
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Pile luxury as high as you will, health is 
better. Jut1a Warp Howe. 


WHEN MAY COMES DOWN THE LANE. 


Ir’s little I can tell 

About the birds in books; 
And yet I know them well 

By their musie and their looks. 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song, 
And follow in her train; 
Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MAKING A MAY-BASKET. 
BY EVELYN M. ROGERS. 


‘© 7 JUST hate rainy Saturdays, mother: there 
is not a single thing Dorothy and I can 
do but sit here and watch this stupid 

old rain pour down,” said Ernest Bartlett one 

stormy morning toward the end of April. 

“Yes, and I am tired of it, too,’ chimed in 
Dorothy. 

“My children,” said Mrs. Bartlett, “stop, 
and think how much we need this rain to make 
the grass as green as we like to see it in May 
and June. And then there are a great many 
things you can do. Where are your games and 
your books?” 

“We have read those books all through, and 
we are tired of playing those old games. We 
want to do something different.” 

“Well, let me think a minute of something 
you will like to do. Why, children, do you 
realize that next Tuesday will be the first day 
of May, and what do you generally do on May- 
day?” 

“Hang May-baskets!’”’ cried Ernest. ‘‘The 
very thing: we must make some right off. 
Dorothy,-come on, quick!’’ 

“What can we make them of?” asked Dor- 
othy. 

“Well, first, to whom do you want to give 
one?” asked Mrs. Bartlett. “TI have thought 
of one little sick girl that will be very much 
pleased with one—I wonder if you will think of 
the same one.” 

“Ruth Thompson!” the children said to- 
gether. 

“Yes, she is the one I thought of. She has 
been shut in three weeks, now, from that fall, 
so you must make her an extra nice one. EHr- 
nest, you may bring the smoothest, best-look- 
ing one of that pile of strawberry baskets 
behind the stove inthe kitchen. And, Dorothy, 
you may bring the bottle of gilt and that roll 
of blue tissue paper in the closet. O Ernest, 
bring in that roll of heavy wire you will find out 
on the kitchen shelf, and the shears, too, please.” 

Dorothy and Ernest went off, and were 
soon back with the required materials. 

“Now, Ernest, you may cut off the wire and 
bend it up, and fasten it through the cracks 
in the basket, to form the handle. And, Dor- 
othy, you measure the inside of the basket and 
line it neatly with the blue paper you have 
there.”’ 

The children worked away, as they were 
told, until each had finished their task. _ 

“Now, Ernest, as you have put your handle 
on very nicely, you may gild the outside of 
the basket very carefully—put on a nice, thick 
coat of the gilt. Dorothy, youmay cut off along, 
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narrow strip of the paper, make fine slits half- 
way up along it, and curl these slits_very care- 
fully with your scissors: that will make a 
pretty finish to put around the top of the 
basket when Ernest has finished gilding it. 
When you get that done, tell me, and I’ll let you 
know what you are to do next.” 

How Ernest and Dorothy did work on that 
basket! It was not long before both had fin- 
ished their parts, and were ready for the next 
instructions. 

“You have both done very nicely. Now, 
Dorothy, you may paste that strip of paper 
you have curled’ around the top, outer edge 
of the basket; and Ernest may cut off some 
paper to wind around, and so neatly cover 
the wire handle.” 

“There, mother,’’ said Ernest, about fifteen 
minutes later, “I think the basket itself is 
done—and a pretty one it is.” 

It certainly did look pretty as he whirled it 
around in his hand. 

“Have you thought of what you will put in 
it?’ asked their mother. 

“We'll put a layer of candy in the bottom, 
mother, because Ruth likes candy best of all,” 
said Dorothy. 

“Yes, and then we’ll put over that a couple 
of your little May-cakes that you always make, 
mother, and then we’ll put in an orange, and 
a banana, and we’ll cover the whole with a 


large bunch of pansies from our new pansy- 
bed. And, oh, won’t it be pretty, mother?” 

“Then Tuesday night after it is dark we’ll 
creep up softly to Ruth’s front door, hang the 
basket over the door-knob, ring the bell, and 
then run away quickly before they spy us; 
and Ruth will be wondering who sent it to her. 
And, oh, she’ll like it, won’t she, mother?” 
said Dorothy, with much enthusiasm. 

“Yes, dear, I think Ruth may well like it 
Now it is nearly dinner-time,—it does look 
brighter out, and as though it were going to 
stop raining,—so perhaps you can go out to 
play after dinner.” 

“Yes, but we’d not mind staying in if we 
could have as nice a time as we’ve had this 
morning, mother,” said Dorothy. 


ET the rising generation be inspired with 
an ardent love for their country, an 
unquenchable thirst for liberty, and a 

profound reverence for the Constitution and 
the Union. Let the American youth never 
forget that they possess a noble inheritance 
bought by the toils and sufferings and blood of 
their ancestors. rae 
Srory. 


Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 
where force were vain, makes conquest o’er the 
waves, LowE Lt. 
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How dear is fatherland to all noble hearts! 
; VOLTAIRE, 


ONLY THE OLD FLAG. 


Fuirine to the breeze that starry emblem, 
Beloved flag our fathers bore. 
From North to South and East and Westward 
Its praises ring from shore to shore. 
Borne by our ships in foreign waters 
And guardian of our harbors fair, 
It welcomes all who seek protection, 
And bids them peace and plenty share. 
Lift up your voice and join the chorus, 
Honor our flag throughout the land,— 
A land where all mankind are brothers. 
We-stand together hand in hand, 
No other flag shall float above us. 
God bless our colors tried and true. 
Stand by the flag, whate’er betide us, 
Our grand old flag, red, white, and blue. 
‘OTis the Star-spangled Banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 
H.S. Casr, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
\ DOLL-BABY BROWN-EYES. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


HE rain had suddenly dashed against 
the window-pane. Marjorie Jean 
watched it with quivering “lips and 

tears in her eyes. Mother had promised that 
they would walk to the Wistaria Summer- 
house that morning, but now— A rift in the 
clouds, a flash of sunlight, and, oh, how the 
fresh, green world was sparkling! It had only 
been a wandering shower. ‘The clouds are the 
sprinkling-pots to water earth’s garden,” Mar- 
jorie Jean sometimes said, and this had been 
but one cloudful. 

Gathering her five dollies in her arms, she 
hugged them and chattered gayly as she put 
on their hats and coats. “Think of it, Ger- 
trude Adelle,’ she said to the largest doll, 
‘we are really, truly going! Who can guess 
what we shall see?” ‘Yes, Rosella,” she said 
to the dollie whose bonnet-strings she was 
tying, “flowers, to be sure, and robins and 
what else?” <A tiny pair of rubbers for Doll- 
Bettie’s feet—‘‘ Cause, you see,”’ the little mother 
explained, “there’s a lake, and you might go 
too close and get wet and take cold.” 

Doll-baby Brown-eyes was very quiet. Of 
course dollies generally are. Perhaps she had 
a presentiment that something was going to 
happen which would change the whole of her 
life, making it less luxurious and yet more 
beautiful. 

An hour later mother, with Marjorie Jean 
pushing a carriage crowded with doll-babies, 
entered the park. How fresh it looked! How 
sweet it smelled} Yonder was a bush pink 
and white with bloom, and there, and there! 
“Why, mother, all of the bushes are brides!” 
said Marjorie Jean. 

The birds delighted in teetering on the flowery 
twigs, shaking a shower of petals down; and 
how they did sing! ‘The birds are very happy 
in the spring of the year, its their nesting- 
time,”’ mother was saying. 

_ A poorly dressed little girl of seven was 
coming down the walk. There was such a sad, 
hungry look in the thin child-face. Her eyes 
brightened when she saw the carriage of dolls. 

Glancing neither at mother nor at Marjorie 
Jean, she darted forward, seized Baby Brown- 
eyes, sat down on the grassy bank, rocking 


MARJORIE JEAN AND HER FIVE DOLLIES 


(See Story) 


to and fro with the doll in her arms. “Oh, 
you lovely, lovely!’ she whispered to it. 

Marjorie Jean, who had been taken quite 
by surprise, looked wonderingly at her mother. 
Then she went to the ragged girl, put her arm 
about her, exclaiming, “Why, haven’t you a 
dollie?”’ 

The child shook her head. “I 
nothing!’ she said without looking up. 

“Then you may have my Doll-baby Brown- 
eyes all for your very own!’’ The child hugged 
the doll closer. 

“T washed all of her clothes yesterday and 
ironed them, too,’’. Marjorie Jean chattered 
on. “That is why she looks so nice and clean.” 

They walked home with the little girl at 
mother’s suggestion. Home! One _ gloomy 
room with the sunshine shut out, a sick mother, 
a pale, wee-bit baby,—no father, no food! 
Before noon the broken shutters were fastened 
back, and the sunshine poured in, revealing 
the dust and shabbiness, to be sure, but flood- 
ing it with golden promise of health and cheer. 


hayen’t 


A trip to the doctor’s, to the grocery, a few 
words kindly spoken, then mother and Marjorie 
Jean were out in the sweet, green world, started 
on their homeward way. 

The little girl was silent. At last she looked 
up brightly, though there were tears in her 
eyes as she said: ‘I shall miss Doll-baby Brown- 
eyes—oh, so much! One cannot help but miss 
one’s own baby, even though there are five, 
you know.”” The parting seemed very hard 
to the brave little girl—how hard, mother 
knew. 

They were passing a hedge creamy with bloom. 
Marjorie Jean hid her face among the flowers, 
breathing their fragrance. ‘‘My sunbeam, like 
the sky’s sunbeams, loves the blossoms,” 
mother said. 

Marjorie Jean smiled. “My Doll-baby is 
a sunbeam, too,’’ she said, “‘because she will 
make that poor little girl happy, and I am ever 
so glad!”’ 

How the tiny brown bird warbled and sang 
over there among the thorn apple blossoms! 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY SAMUEL HAMLET. 


A BLUEBIRD on a bush one day 
Sang merrily his pretty lay; 

And, as I paced my way along, 

I stopped and listened to his song. 


At first his mood was deprecate 
For winter, that it stayed so late, 
And made him linger in a zone 
That needed not his tuneful tone. 


His humor seemed to be severe, 

And high his feather’d crest he’d rear 
And scream, as rugged windy March 
Nigh shook him from his pliant perch. 


At his complaint the sun did smile 
And tried its best him to beguile, 
To note the brightness of the day, 
Make it the subject of his lay. 


But he was mad: that little bird 
Would not from purpose be deterred. 
The wintry god he would berate, 

And thus his wound would compensate. 


His wrath soon o’er, he next began 
To chirrup with another plan; 

He felt a loneliness so strong, 

And tried to change it by a song. 


He did not sing himself to cheer: 
Oh, no. A birdling hovering near 
He had espied, and so, to bring 

That birdling near, began to sing. 


His mood was changed from rage to love; 
With melody he tried to move 

The birdling coy, to think it best 

To let him help her build the nest. 


His vibrant note won her consent. 
Quick then he flew to her intent, 
To aid, while silent grew his song; 
And then I went my way along. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHOIR’S ANTHEM. 
BY SADIE E, FARISH. 


ONALD and Edgar had always been 
“chums,” and it was a great surprise 
to their schoolmates when they quar- 

relled. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing??? whis- 
pered Amy James to her cousin Joy, as they 
passed Edgar and Donald, who were walking 
apart on the narrow street. ‘Why, they 
haven’t even looked at each other for days!” 

“Why did they quarrel?” Joy asked. 

“That is what any of us have been unable 
to find out; they are both silent about. it,” 
replied Amy. 

When Donald reached home, he found his 
mother unusually busy; for, unexpectedly, 
guests had come. 

“Run down-town and get me some groceries, 
my dear,” she said, passing Donald a mem- 
oranda. 

On the way Donald was thinking of Edgar 
and their quarrel. Did Edgar feel as bad as 
he did about it? Of course not! Any one 
could tell by that indifferent manner Edgar 
was all to blame for it, any way! The last 
thought was a bit angry. Then he felt pain- 
fully conscious of the loss of the companionship 
which he had so much enjoyed. 


After getting the groceries, Donald hurried 
away to the church for the choir rehearsal. 
He had a fine contralto voice and enjoyed 
listening to the music as well as singing. 

“QLead us, O Lord, by Thy healing grace, 
To the paths of righteousness.” 

They were beautiful words, and, as Donald 
sang them, they became his prayer. 

He felt happier in leaving the church than 
when he had entered it. He met Edgar half- 
way up the street, and he quickly held out his 
hand. ¢ 

“Edgar, do let us be friends again. I am 
so sorry we quarrelled.” 

“Tt was all my fault, Donald,” replied Edgar, 
contritely, “but I was too mean to say so. I 
am so glad you forgave me!” 

As the two friends chatted together that 
evening, happy in their reunion, Donald told 
of the anthem which had helped him to do the 
right. ‘It made the hard part all so easy to 
do,” he said. 

The next morning, as Edgar listened to the 
choir, the music and words seemed the sweet- 
est he had ever heard; for had they not given 
him back his friend? 
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IN SWEET SHERWOOD. 
BY GRACE lL, COLLIN. 


HIS spring, when I was twelve years old, 
my birthday present was a copy of 
“The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” by Howard Pyle. After school we 
girls—I mean Nan, Su, Lou, and I—used to 
meet in the apple orchard behind my house 
and take turns in reading chapters aloud. 
Usually we worked on our sewing; but the 
afternoon when we finished the book we used 
the aprons that we were embroidering to wipe 
our eyes on, and then lay down in long soft 
grass, and watched the white clouds .move 
slowly past the tops of the apple-trees. 
“When you look up through the leaves this 


way,” said Lou, ‘it seems as if you were in a 
forest. I wonder if Sherwood Forest was like 
this” 


“Tt didn’t have apple-trees,” said Nan. 
“There were greenwood trees and yews and 
oaks.” 

“Tt must have been a little like this, though,” 
said Lou, slowly. “Here is the greensward 
and over there the clear babbling brook: Under 
that crooked apple-tree is a mound just like 
Robin Hood’s throne, where he received the 
Prior of Emmet; and in that open space over 
there among the trees they might have feasted 
on venison pasties and drunk brown October 
ale.” 

“Then let’s call this Sherwood Forest,’ 
spoke up Nan, quickly. “And we’ll be Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men.” 

“TLet’s,” we all said. So we formed our band. 

We voted that Lou should be Robin Hood, 
because she had thought the orchard looked 
like a forest. Nan chose to be Will Stutly, 
because he was her favorite. We all said that 
Su must be Allan-a-Dale, because she could 


sing, and her banjo would do very well for a 


harp. Then the girls said I must be Little 
John, because I am so tall. We thought that 
our mothers might object to making us suits 
of Lincoln green, so we decided that green 
ribbons in our buttonholes- would serve as 
badges. We would learn to use bow and ar- 
rows, and we would talk among ourselves as 
did Robin Hood and his men. We were busy 
making plans till supper-time. ‘Farewell for 
the nonce,” called we as we parted at the gate. 


The next morning we made quivers, long 
bags tied with green ribbons, and we found 
straight sticks that were fine cloth yard shafts. 
The carpenter across the street made our “‘good 
yew bows,” for which favor, we told him, he 
should always have our protection. For our 
target we chose a tree with a large knot-hole in 
the middle of the trunk, since the willow wand, 
and even the garland of flowers that Robin Hood 
used, we quickly found were not suitable for 
beginners. With each shot that day our re- 
spect for Robin Hood increased. But some- 
times we forgot to use the words in the book, 
and we’d say: 

“Oh, dear! I’d like to know what’s the 
matter with this old bow anyway.” 

Generally, however, we’d remember t6 speak 
in this fashion: 

“Truly, but yon was a sorry shot.” 

“Sweet lads, I know not what aileth my 
strong bow. By my troth, it serveth me false.” 

But by the end of the afternoon we had each 
hit the tree ten times, and Lou had sent one 
arrow into the bull’s-eye. As the bull’s-eye was 
the open knot-hole, we couldn’t get the arrow 
out again; but we thought that on such an 
occasion we could afford to lose an arrow. 

As soon as we could shoot a little straighter, 
we decided that we would give a great Shoot- 
ing Match, and invite all the neighborhood 
and the big girls who called us the “‘kids.”” We 
would straightway send out challenges to four 
of our friends to try their skill with us. They 
should Ise the archers of the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham. Nan chose Jean Clark as Gill o’ the Red 
Cap, Su chose Fanny Haynes as Diccon Cruik- 
shank, and I chose that Elsie Brown should be 
Adam o’ the Dell. Now it was Lou’s turn to 
decide who should be William o’ Leslie. She 
hesitated a minute, and then said: 

“T don’t know whether you'll like it, girls, 
but I want to ask Maggie Gallegher.” ; 

“Maggie!” we all exclaimed. ‘How did 
you happen to think of her? Why, her mother 
does our washing!” : 

“T know that,” said Lou, ‘and I know how 
red her hair is, too. But just think how hard 
Maggie has to work,—harder at home than in 
school. If there was a miller and tinker in 
Robin Hood’s band, I think that there might 
be a washerwoman’s daughter in ours. But 
of course I won’t ask her if you don’t want me 
tO. 

We hardly knew what to do, either as Amer- 
ican girls or English yeomen. ; 
~ “What would the other girls say?” asked 
Su 

“Why should we care?’”’ answered Nan, 
“Aren’t we a band of outlaws?” 

So Maggie was invited. 

We sent out our invitations on green cardboard 
cut in the shape of leaves, and, by putting our 
pocket money together, bought a little gold 
arrow for the prize. Each contestant was to 
have six shots, turn and turn about. Of 
course it would be appropriate if Robin Hood | 
made the best shots, but that couldn’t be 
arranged. 

The next week we were much worried for 
fear it would rain on the day of the Shooting 
Match. In Robin Hood’s time they didn’t 
seem troubled in that way. But Saturday, 
the day set, was perfect. All the people we 
had invited had seats, arranged around like 
a court (or as we imagined a court should be). 
The contestants sat upon the grass. Maggie, 
by the way, had not put in an appearance, and 
I must say that we all, even Lou, felt somewhat 
relieved. . 


At first the members of the band had better a 
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_ my big brothers, ’*went on Maggie. 
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luck in shooting than the sheriff’s men, but 
they had practised so much among themselves 
that soon the score was almost even. In the 
sixth round Robin Hood and Gill o’ the Red 
Cap were just even and ahead of the rest of us. 
It was very exciting. Just then I heard a 
panting voice behind me: 

“T was so afraid I’d be too late. Ma said I 
could come when the baby was asleep, but he 
wouldn’t go to sleep till just now. I’ve run 
all the way.” é 

There was Maggie in her blue checked apron, 
and her face redder than her hair, and that’s 
saying a good deal. But Lou came right over 
to give her a bow and arrows, and tell her that 
she should have all her shots together as soon 
as she was rested. 

“Oh, I’m ready now,” said Maggie. Nan 
fitted the arrow for her. ‘‘I used to play with 
“Hit the 

big black hole in the tree? Well, I’'ll try.” 

I should say she did try. She hit the tree 
four times and the bull’s-eye once. That made 
her score equal to Robin’s. So William 0’ 
Leslie, Gill o’ the Red Cap, and Robin would 
have three rounds more, to decide who should 
win the golden arrow. 

In the next two rounds William and Robin 
each hit the tree. Gill grew excited, and fired 
among the branches. Then we waited in what 
books call ‘‘breathless silence.” 
shot: hit the tree, sticking in the bark by the 
edge of the knot-hole. Maggie fitted her ar- 
row, drew the bow, and—the arrow disappeared 
down the knot-hole!—William o’ Leslie had 
hit the bull’s-eye, had won the prize! 

_ Everybody crowded round; but Robin Hood 
was first to congratulate the winner, and pin 
on the golden arrow. Z 

Then we took the court ladies and nobles and 
the sheriff’s archers all over Sherwood Forest, 
—to the seat where Robin received the rich 
abbots, even to the treasure cave, and among 
our secret paths. When we reached the ban- 
quet hall, Nan called: 

“Hark ye, good people all! Truly in all 
Merry England there have not been shots like 
these to-day. By my gray goose shafts and 
bow of trusty yew, ne’er have I seen the like. 
But now, see in yon shaded vale the shadows 
creep apace, and the banquet waits. And I 
wot that young Allan-a-Dale will sing a merry 
roundelay after this fair sport. Come lads, 
busk ye, and gentles, fall to.” 

So we feasted together, on lemonade instead 
of brown October, and sandwiches instead of 
venison pasties and fat capons. But every- 
body said that Sherwood Forest was indeed 
a merry spot, and even the big girls said that 


they had never been at a Shooting Match. 


before. 

At last everybody had to go, and Robin Hood 
and his merry men were left in Sherwood, 
Maggie had had to go long before, as the baby 
had waked up. Welooked ateach other. “Oh, 
Lou, I wanted you should have the arrow,” 
said Nan. ‘ 

“Tt’s too bad that it belongs to some one 
outside the band,” said Su. ‘You know the 
best archers were always Robin’s men.” 

“YT wonder what Robin Hood would do?” 
said I. 

“T know,” said Su. ‘‘He always had every- 
body who beat him join the band. Don’t you 
remember the tanner, and Little John him- 
self?” 

“Then, marry, come up,” said Nan, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘To-day the arrow has been won by too 
gallant an archer for us to lose from our band. 
Merry men, what say you?”’ 


Lou’s final . 


“ Ay,” we answered, in as “mighty” a voice 
as we could. 

So that evening we went over to Maggie’s 
house, and pinned on her apron above the arrow 
a knot of ribbon of Lincoln green. 


THE DANDELION. 


Bricut little dandelion, 
Downy yellow face, 
Peeping up among the grass 
With such a gentle grace; 
Minding not the April wind 
Blowing rude and cold, 
Brave little dandelion, 
With a heart of gold. 


Meek little dandelion, 
Changing into curls 
At the magic touch of these 
Merry boys and girls. 
When they pinch thy dainty throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 
On thy soft and gentle face 
Not a cloud is seen. 
Primary Education. 
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THE TWO QUEENS. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 


NE fine day, as the Queen rode over the 
country ways in her coach of gold 
and purple, she beheld a curious throng 

approaching along the high road. 

“Walk the horses,” said the Queen to the 
coachman; for she wished to see what the 
people were doing. 

Indeed it was a strange and interesting sight. 

A crowd of some thirty women. and children 
were tripping gayly along beside several men, 
who bore upon their shoulders a kindly look- 
ing woman in a battered arm-chair. All were 
in holiday attire; and, as they walked, they 
laughed and sang and threw flowers to the 
woman on the improvised throne. 

The Queen in her gilded coach looked out 
at the other woman with admiring eyes. She 
was a simple peasant, that was plain to 
see; but there was something queenly in the 
pose of her white crowned head and the glow 
of her kindly face. 

The Queen sat back among her cushions, 
that the crowd might not see her; and in a 
low voice she bade the coachman inquire as 
to the cause of this odd procession. 

“Pray, what are you doing, my friends?” 
asked the coachman. 

‘We are paying honor to a beloved neighbor!” 
replied one of the men. 

“We are doing homage to the queen of the 
country-side!”” shouted another. And at that 
a great hurrah arose and the bourgeois queen 
was deluged: by a shower of freshly gathered 
flowers. 

“Ask them what this woman has done for 
them,” whispered the Queen to the coachman. 

“Pray, tell me what has your sweet-faced, 
honored one done to deserve such homage?”’ 
questioned the coachman. 

A chorus of laudatory shouts and exclama- 
tions arose at once. 

“She is a true neighbor!” said some one. 

“She has helped us to enjoy life!”’ cried a 
second. : 

“She is faithful in sickness!”’ cried a third. 

“And steadfast in health!’”’ shouted a forth. 

“And always ready to help us!”’ cried a trio 
of voices. 

And the shouts became mingled one with 
another till the woods rang with joyous echoes. 


“‘She’s kind!’ 

“She’s pure!” 

“She’s cheery!” 

“She’s sweet!’ 

“She’s generous!” 

‘‘She’s true!”’ 

Thus shouted the throng as they gazed up 
at their heroine. But again the coachman 
begged permission to speak. 

“You do well to honor such a woman,’ quoth 
he; ‘“‘but here, here is the real Queen!. Listen 
to me!”’ 

But his voice was lost in the gleeful din. 
The gay procession hurried on, and never a head 
was turned as “‘the real Queen’s” gilded coach 
glided away over the hilltop. 

“You were disgustingly vain!” said the Queen 
to the driver. ‘You desired them to know 
that I am the Queen!” 

“Most certainly, your Majesty!’’? answered 
the coachman. 

“Nevertheless you were wrong,” said the 
Queen, ‘‘for we have left the real queen up 
there in that walnut arm-chair!” 

“Surely your Majesty does not envy the 
rural dame,”’ said the coachman. 

“Yes,”’ answered the Queen, ‘‘I do envy her 
with all my heart!” 

“And may I ask the reason?” 

The Queen of the Court sighed. ‘The 
reason?” said she. ‘‘Because she has accom- 
plished something which is grand and noble,— 
she has made those people happy!” 
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AN ORIGINAL MAGAZINE COVER. 


(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


as H, if we could only get a new cover for 


our magazine!” And Alice Brown 

turned to the other scholars, and asked 
if there was not one among them who could 
get. something original. Over in the corner by 
herself sat a girl who never seemed to join the 
other girls. She had been there for about six 
months, but was so shy and bashful the girls 
could do nothing with her. 

It was a small school with about sixty scholars, 
and, strange as it may seem, there was not one 
who was very artistic. The school magazine 
was composed solely by the members of the 
school, and no help could be obtained outside. 

When the new girl, Dorothy Dean, heard 
this conversation, she decided to draw some 
covers, and that afternoon she got out her 
pencils and paper. Soon there grew under 
her fingers a scene which had occurred last 
May. The scholars had given a May party 
one evening, and spent much time in decorating 
the grounds with lanterns, ete. Every one had 
been invited, and all had had a delightful 
time. 

In the picture some boys and girls could be 
seen,—some dancing, others sitting under the 
trees. It was such a good picture that her 
mother recognized it immediately. Encouraged 
by this, she attempted one of a sleigh-ride the 
previous winter.» She then tried one for every 
month, using for her subject the most important 
event of each. 

The next morning she asked the teacher to 
give them to Alice, and after that she was with 
the girls a great deal, for the right chord had 
been touched. E. F. Hawes. 


HE love we are to have for our neighbor 

does not mean what we call friendship. 

We are not required to take everybody 

into our home circle, or into the inner circle 
of our lives, as close companions. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG. 


Run up the flag on high, 

Its stars shall light the sky! 
Beneath it stand! 

Let all its folds of light 

Proclaim from morn till night 

This is the Flag of Right, 
And fatherland. 


From shore to mountain-crag 
Let all salute the flag 

That makes men free. 
Oh, niay it ever wave 
Above the true and brave, 
A land without a slave 

From sea to sea! 


Our country, ever one, 
As long as shines the sun, 
One flag we love,— 
A flag the furnace tried, 
A flag for which men died, 
The Stars and Stripes our pride! 
Praise God above! 
E. A. R., in Zion’s Herald. 
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MABEL’S MISTAKE. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


ABEL’S mother was preparing for the 
entertainment of guests. “Four 
extra!”’ she sighed, “and not enough 

spoons by two to go round twice.’’ How to 
manage so the deficiency would not: be noticed, 
that was the question. 

“At any rate,’ she said to herself, “Mabel 
and I can do with one spoon apiece. I must 
warn her not to ask for a second one.” 

Mabel was only a little five-year-old; but, 
when the situation was explained to her, she 
readily agreed to use but one spoon and make 
no comments. 

Dinner hour arrived and the guests with it— 
except two who were unexpectedly detained 
As this circumstance relieved the pressure on 
the spoons, Mabel was served with two spoons 
as well as the others. 

Imagine her mother’s consternation when the 
little one said sweetly, passing one of the spoons 
back to her: “Mamma, you forget. Don’t 
you know I was only to have one spoon? We 
haven’t enough to go round twice.” 

Her mother looked uncomfortable for a 
moment, and then the humor of the situation 
struck her, and she frankly explained her 
dilemma to her guests, who enjoyed the joke 
hugely. 


Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is his own. 
GOLDSMITH. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Dear young folks, do you see the quotation 
just above, from Goldsmith? Well, the Editor 
will take it for a text, and preach a short sermon. 

Of course it is not possible to say just what 
was in Goldsmith’s mind when he wrote those 
two lines. He wandered in many lands. There 
is no doubt he was often heartsick and wished 
himself back in good old England, where he was 
at home. But let us try to see what we mean 
by patriotism. 

The editor believes in the patriotic spirit, but 
he wants it deep and broad. In scores of ad- 
dresses he has urged young people to love their 


country. But what does “love of country” 
mean? Ah! There is the hard question, just 
as it is hard to tell what Goldsmith meant. 

American patriotism means love of country, 
not only for ourselves, who live here and are 
blessed by it, but for all the world. If we can 
make Liberty, Fraternity, Justice, more and 
more recognized in the world, then mankind 
will be carried on and up. 

We must be loyal to our own land. If our 
country is right, we will defend her: if she is 
in error, we will do our best to make her right. 
But let us not be blind and headstrong. Let 
us be fair to all nations, Let us learn from all 
countries. : 

We love our country, for we are not ashamed 
of her past. We are anxious to make her bet- 
ter, grander. We pray that on Memorial Day, 
so near, the spirit of brotherhood, of peace, 
of true patriotism, will bring North and South, 
East and West together, and the song of the 
Flag shall sound from shore to shore. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


50. The phrase “‘Hgyptian darkness’”’ refers 
to what incident narrated in the Old Testament ? 

51. In what part of Palestine did Jesus begin 
his preaching? After what events? 

52. Where is the Parable of the House on the 
Rock, and on the Sand, found? 

53. What in Jesus’ manner of teaching as- 
tonished the people? 

54. What is understood by “the mark of 
Cain’? 

55. Where is the passage, in Luke, telling 
of God’s care of birds and flowers? 

56. Where does Jesus declare himself ‘‘the 
bread of life’? _ 


Answers 
To questions published April 22, 1906. 

43. Eutychus sat in a window of a house in 
Troas to hear Paul preach. Paul’s discourse 
being long, Eutychus went to sleep and fell out 
of the window, and was taken upfor dead. But 
“Paul went down, and fell on him, and em- 
bracing him said, Trouble not yourselves; for 
his life is in him?’ (Acts xx. 9, 10). 

44. Chapter iii. 13-20. 

45. The company under Joshua marched 
round the city once a’ day for six days. But 
on the seventh day they went round seven times, 
and after the last time the priests blew the 


‘trumpets, and the people “shouted with a 


great shout,” and the walls fell. 
46. Psalm exxi. 
47. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. 
48. “T have desired mercy, and not sac- 
rifice; and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt offerings’? (Hosea vi. 6). 
49. Acts vill: 26-40. 


(Joshua vi.). 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 28 letters. 
My 19, 7, 16, is a conjunction. 
My 21, 28, 27, 17 is an herb 
My 1, 26, 6, is a male. 
My 4, 5, is a verb. 
My 23, 22, 20, is a prey of the cat. 
My 15, 11, 3, 9, 14, is a care-taker. 
My 1, 8, 19, 12, is an animal. 
My 24, 2, 15, 25, is a relative. 
My 10, 25, 22, 18, 10, are found in the heavens. 
My 13, 5, 1, is a boy’s nickname. 
My whole is an event in American History. 
C, Ex1iot Hapury. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 17, 9, is a comfort when hot. 

My 2, 14, 16, 12, 13, is a comfort. 

My 3, 4, 17, 15, 11, 8, is a fruit. 

My 5, 17, 16, 18, 5, a famous bird. 

My 6, 10, 18, 19, river in Egypt. 

My 7, 12, 10, 15, a part of the face. 
‘My whole is the name of a noted woman of 

nursing fame. GBS: 


CONCEALED ANIMALS. 


Four animals are to be found in each sentence: 
(a) I saw Eli on the sofa when I came later in 
the evening: he seemed to suffer at times from a 
severe cut, and the doctor thought he would have 
to trepan the right side of the boy’s head. (6) 
Do not disturb earnest scholars or repel ambitious 
ones; do not be harsh or severe with dullards or 

pronounce them beyond help. 
Selected, — 


j 


BEHEAD. 


Wuotr, I am a thundrous noise; 

Beheaded, more like headstrong boys; 

Beheaded again, I’m sure you’ll agree 

That now I’m a useful forest tree. > 
YF 


CHARADE. 
Ladies are very fond of my first, 
For my neat a toy transpose, 
My whole all persons surely take 
Whene’er they wish my first to make, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in woman, but never in lady; 

My second is found in lanes that are shady; 

My third’s in the river, but not in the lake; 

My fourth is in candy and also in cake; 

My fifth’s in the hare that might have been found 

With Alice in Wonderland roaming around. 

My whole is a breezy and hustling young man 

Who blows his own trumpet whenever he can. 
Dyou. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Enigma XVII.—First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. _ : 
CHaRADE. Harp-si-chord. 
PuzzitEs.—l. River. 2. London, Thames. 


Responding to the request in an Hdttor’s Chair 
for more answers tobe sent to the various depart- 
ments of Hvery Other Sunday, (Bible Questions, 
Home Study Club, Letter-Box), Miss Carrie F. 
Fiske forwarded answers to Bible Questions and 
to puzzles in No. 15. 

Mr. Frank M. Walling, Meadville, Pa., has sent 
answers to Letter-Box, No. 17. 


Be strong! ‘ 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift— 
Be strong. 
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